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AN EXPERIMENT IN LIBRARY TRAINING IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 



CARRIE E. TUCKER DRACASS 
Englewood High School, Chicago 



When a new subject is announced as a part of the high-school 
curriculum, the natural question is: What were the conditions 
which made it seem desirable ? In this particular instance it grew 
out of the needs of the hour in the Englewood (Chicago) High 
School. In the reconstruction of the building for this high school 
a few years ago, provisions for a general library were made. Reor- 
ganizing the library and preparing cards for a new catalogue proved 
so great a task in addition to classes, that student help was asked 
for. Eventually the young people who offered their services were 
organized into a volunteer class to whom instruction was given 
after school one day each week. In two semesters a total of 38 
pupils enrolled, some of whom could find time for their assignments 
only after school hours. 

It was felt that their faithful service deserved recognition. An 
outline based on what it was believed could be done and its edu- 
cational value was prepared by the librarian and presented to the 
committee then at work on the revision of the curriculum by Prin- 
cipal Armstrong, its chairman. The new course in effect January, 
191 1, offered the subject among the optional studies of the Junior 
and Senior years. At the beginning of the semester immediately 
following, 31 young people registered for the subject. Each pupil 
has a regular assignment in the library itself, and does his share 
of the actual work in that department under the direct supervision 
of the librarian. The full course calls for five periods a week during 
the Junior and Senior years. In February, 1912, 54 pupils enrolled 
for the course, of whom 30 were in the beginning class. 

A second question, quite as important as the first, is: Of what 
educational value is the subject ? Is it cultural or vocational or 
both ? As reasons for offering the course the following statements 
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were made: It brings the pupil in close contact with the best in 
the world's literature and thought, hence it has cultural value; it 
is a vocational subject, hence it affords vocational training; and, 
if he desires to continue his studies, the young person may use his 
knowledge and skill to earn his way through college; or, as there 
is a demand for helpers in private, school, and public libraries, he 
may enter upon such work. Finally, there is need of training in 
social service in accordance with the larger idea of citizenship; here 
is practical work in civic usefulness in making the small library of 
the utmost possible value to its community, and, by no means 
least in importance, training in meeting people whom one is to 
serve. 

In reviewing the year just closed it is fair to ask, To what 
extent have these statements been verified? The extracts from 
papers written by the pupils themselves which are given below 
will be sufficient on the first point and illuminating, at least, on 
the others. These quotations are copied without changing the 
phraseology. 

In testing the value of a vocational subject several things must 
be considered. These may be summarized substantially as follows: 
Does it afford practice in concrete processes, that is, actual work ? 
Does it give technical information, knowledge of processes ? Does 
it give general vocational information? Has it value as training 
for social service ? For the first of these, there must be the cultiva- 
tion of ideas to guide in the solution of problems; for the second, 
one must learn to make knowledge function and he must acquire 
skill; for the third, there must be the wider outlook into the history 
and the literature of the subject; for the fourth, there must be 
instilled the well-known fact that working for others makes the 
hardest and most effective workers, developing social as well as 
individual instincts. In general it may be said that these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative for library economics; that 
here is at least one study which affords, as far as one study can, a 
solution of a present-day problem, how to teach a subject essential 
to the welfare of a community through practical application in the 
community life. 

There is practice in concrete processes. New books and new 
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magazines are constantly received. To the pupils beginning the 
subject is given the task of opening properly the new books, cutting 
the leaves, stamping in the proper places with the regular library 
stamps, placing the number on the inside of the cover and on the 
back of the book ; all this can be done by them as soon as they have 
had general directions and a little practice in making figures and 
letters. This latter is not so difficult, as they have had similar 
training in their drawing and science classes. The more advanced 
pupils find the classification, author, and copy numbers from the 
catalogue and shelf list — if the library already possesses a copy of 
the book — accession the book, and add it to the shelf list. When 
new titles are received, the classification and author numbers, 
together with the proper forms for cards, made on slips kept for 
the purpose, are submitted for the approval of the teacher before 
the actual work is done on the book itself. The present plan is to 
assign each of the periodicals received to individual pupils, who 
are responsible for getting these ready for use. 

Meanwhile the recitations furnish opportunity to acquire the 
necessary technical information on such topics as the functions of 
the parts of the book, methods of classification, the "Dewey 
decimal system," the "Cutter author- table," the arrangement of 
the books on the shelves, etc. 

Our books circulate, and not infrequently two or three people 
are required to meet the demands at the exchange desk. This 
affords service for each pupil at least one period a week. It is his 
duty to assist the teacher in charge in finding the books wanted, 
in charging and discharging those that circulate, and in replacing 
those returned. As far as possible "service in the library," as this 
work is called, is assigned to the inexperienced pupils when the 
librarian can be on duty. 

It is readily seen that such service as this requires that early 
in the course each shall make himself familiar with the location of 
the books on the shelves and the use of the card catalogue. His 
knowledge must function in his intercourse with his fellows. He 
soon learns that there are real, practical problems and that he must 
solve them. All that he has learned in the library class as well as 
in other classes must be called into action. And, as one pupil put 
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it, he must pay the closest attention in class not only to that part 
of the lesson in which the text studied is discussed, but also to the 
oral instructions given, that he may know how to meet the emer- 
gencies that are constantly arising, and to the reports and analyses 
of books. Books are now his tools and, as he cannot read them 
all, he must learn from what others have to say. 

Nor do the details to be mastered end here. Each must watch 
the books as they come into his hands over the exchange desk or 
otherwise to see that they are in good condition; the books must 
be mended; the "overdue" lists made out; the reference books 
kept in order and in repair. 

In September, iqii, the young people took entire charge of the 
library during those periods that the teacher-librarian was busy in 
the classroom. With October the assignment of library duties to 
teachers was made; the pupils then became assistants to the 
teachers in charge, with the understanding that the actual work, 
unless too heavy, devolved entirely upon the pupil, the teachers 
signing the notes necessary and answering such questions as the 
former could not. In this work efficiency is estimated largely by 
the rapidity and accuracy with which books can be found and 
replaced and by the general care of the reference and stackrooms. 

The course has also included the reading of books in many of 
the "divisions" of the Dewey classification, as far as possible each 
pupil reporting orally on a different book. All of the class were 
held responsible for such general information as could be obtained 
in this way about the books. 

On what might be called the mechanical side of the course, 
approximately seven hundred books have been prepared for the 
shelves since school opened in September. Fully four thousand 
books and pamphlets have been listed in the accession book. 
(Although the library in its present location has been in use for 
four years, no attempt was made to "accession" the books until 
last spring.) One thousand cards have been typewritten for the 
catalogue; the slips for as many more have been prepared; many 
books have been mended and thus kept in circulation. 

The practical value of such work from the standpoint of the 
library is self-evident, but what has the individual gained by it all ? 
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He has first of all added to his knowledge of books by "browsing" 
among them. He has learned, second, greater control of the hand 
in printing and in the use of the " library hand," and in the mechani- 
cal processes required in mending; third, economy in the use of 
materials and time; fourth, neatness, promptness, accuracy, atten- 
tion to details; fifth, the value of interdependence in social service; 
as one pupil expresses it, "If one person neglects his work or does 
it carelessly, the work of another pupil is more difficult" — thus 
knowing the social value of his task he is kept from dishonest work; 
sixth, the pleasure there is in helping others less fortunate than 
himself to find the thing wanted. One pupil says that he has 
gained a "valuable knowledge of the hard and unyielding nature 
of realities." He has learned the value of "system" and that to 
be " efficient and effective he must take responsibility." In a word, 
he has learned to work. 

To some has been disclosed their vocational ideal. Two of 
these, members of the original volunteer classes, are in college 
today fitting themselves for librarianship. One of these must earn 
his living and has been accepted for service in one of the college 
libraries. Another, a young woman who is fitting herself for 
science teaching, has had supervision of one of the laboratory 
libraries during her years in college. Three other members of the 
volunteer classes entered the training class of the Public Library 
and now hold library positions. Two members of the regular 
class, recently graduated, have positions under the "sixty-day civil- 
service rule." 

Visitors have commented favorably on the work done in our 
library. One librarian, who sat in the reference room part of a 
recitation period, remarked, "It is run just like a public library so 
far as the circulation of books and the use of the reference room is 
concerned, and the pupils are well trained." Another, who visited 
the stackroom after the close of school, commented on the lettering 
on the backs of the books: "No one could do better than that." 
The less showy work is done in the same careful manner. 

In reply to a question as to the service rendered by a certain 
pupil, a teacher said, "Efficient, yes; that is just the word; in 
every respect she is efficient; nothing escapes her eye." My own 
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comment is that the work is well done — not that there are no mis- 
takes, that no work has to be done over again, but that the isprit 
de corps is admirable; the young people work with rare patience 
and persistence until the results desired are obtained. 

The syllabus recommended by the committee of the Chicago 
High and Normal School Association which was appointed to 
consider a course of study in this subject, was submitted to a 
librarian of many years' experience in a large public library. He 
commended it as providing an excellent vocational course. The 
committee believe that the results obtained, where a fair trial is 
given, will bear out the statements made in asking that the subject 
find a place in the curriculum, and that even if librarianship as a 
vocation is not desired, there will be more intelligent and appre- 
ciative use of books and libraries. 

In the practical working-out of the course, it has been said that 
it might be difficult to assign enough work to make it worth a full 
credit. The experience of both teacher and pupil in our case 
proves that the difficulty lies in the opposite direction — not to 
assign too much. Pupils have been asked to report accurately the 
time spent on the tasks assigned. In their papers they speak 
freely of this. One girl says: "Although it has taken a great deal 
more of my time [than other studies] and there is more work to do, 
I find it the most pleasant work." 

The topic assigned was "What Library Economics Has Meant 
to Me." The utmost frankness was urged, that changes in plans 
and methods of assignments might be made if this seemed desirable. 
After the usual classroom discussion of the papers, the pupils 
expressed themselves as willing that the material be used at the 
discretion of the teacher. 

The first extract was written by a boy: 

When I first took Library Economics .... I thought we would hand 
out books and paste and patch as I used to do in kindergarten. I soon dis- 
covered .... that librarians were not paid for amusing themselves 

When I look back, after having almost completed the semester, I feel as if I 
had accomplished something. Since taking the subject I have never wasted 
an hour in the Study Hall and have been busy many noon hours, for there was 
always work in the Library. Before taking the subject I never fully realized 
the importance of system, but when, with thirty or forty people clamoring for 
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books, I lost precious minutes looking for a misplaced book instead of walking 
right to the book, knowing just where it should be, I realized that not many 

big firms could do without system and that the one with the best wins 

When I first took the subject I could hardly read my own handwriting; now 
a second person may read it easily, with the exception of my German script. 
.... I have realized the number of problems confronting the librarian daily, 
the need of tact, of patience, of ability, and perseverance on the librarian's 
part, and shall always respect the library and librarians more, for having taken 
Library Economics. 

A number have the last point in some form. One says: 
I had never realized before how much responsibility there was to the 
library. I soon found out that one had to have lots of patience to charge and 
discharge books. It has taught me how to deal with all kinds of people who 
come in to get books. 

Of "the practice work" this young woman says: 

I think that it is splendid practice work to be able to go into the library 

and work out problems for yourself Although I am not thinking of 

taking up library work when I get out of school, I think that this practical 
work has done me much good. It has made the work more interesting to know 
that you are getting some practical good out of Library Economics instead of 
learning a lot of rules and things that you feel will never be of any great use 
to you. 

Of the value of the book reports, she adds: 

By hearing the reports of others, interest is often aroused and we will read 
the book not because we have to but for pleasure. In this way we get to read 
the best books and come to enjoy them more. 

She writes at some length of the value of the study of reference 

books and books on libraries and concludes by saying: 

In all these ways I feel that Library Economics has helped me more than 
any other subject. 

No comment is needed on the following letters: 

"I have learned, not to my surprise, as the saying is, but with joy, that 
what is contained in Webster's dictionaries and the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is not the entire essence of human knowledge; the door of a more spacious 
reference room has been opened to me." 

"I never knew before that the dictionary was of any value except for 
looking up the meaning of words." 

"The work that I have done has made me like to read more solid books, 
for being among books so much I naturally look over more of them than I 
otherwise would." 
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"We have a large library at home and I never thought to look at the books 
unless I wanted to look up some reference for my school work. Now I like 
to take the books, examine the kinds of binding, and, often when I read them, 
I notice what kinds of cards I would make for them." 

"Library Economics has helped me to read the book that is sometimes 
called dry and uninteresting yet valuable. I think the reason I was able to 
read such a book was because I was looking for certain facts and qualities in 
the book that I needed for a book report." 

"I have always liked books, but Library Economics has opened my eyes 
to the fact that they lhave far greater value than the average person ever 

dreams of The course has taught me how to meet people, and to know 

the 'majesty of calmness at critical moments.' It has created in me anew 
spirit and a better way of doing things. The old slipshod methods are gone. 
.... Diplomacy has been taught; the value of a 'level head' has been 
indelibly impressed upon my mind; the value of little things .... the 

minutest details must be considered It has shown me how easily work 

can be done and how interesting it is to get results. Another great impression 
it has made on me is that time flies quickly and we should make the most of it. 
It has taught me never to shirk a hard task, but to take as much interest, or 

even greater interest in it, than in the easier duty The necessity of 

doing at once, and doing thoroughly, the task given has also been impressed 
on me." 

"One year's training .... has given me a knowledge of books that I 
would never have known were in existence; in fact, it has aroused in me a 
liking for what some people call 'dry books,' as my knowledge of books has 
taught me how to go about reading a book in a way to discover the interesting 

things Knowing these things has helped me to tell other poor souls 

that have come into the library how to obtain the information that they have 
looked for in vain and to help the younger boys and girls select suitable reading." 

"Before entering the classes I could not imagine myself standing before 
unknown people and in a way giving orders, but this is the nice part of having 
joined the class — it has made me do many things that I never thought that I 
could do. I have been able to deal with many difficult conditions that have 
arisen in the library, which has taught me how to deal with different tempera- 
ments How easily in the library class you fall into the habit of doing 

things because you see that they have to be done and because you love to do 
them without being told — of leaving things just the way they ought to be after 
mending books or having had a heavy day in giving out books. One soon 
discovers that things worth doing are worth doing well." 

"Responsibility was put upon me — something that I never had had 
before — and when I was able to take charge of the library alone, I found I 
was trying to help everyone to leam how to use the library, and in finding 
information for others, I was learning some few things for myself." 
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"It has shown me how very important it is to be exact and careful 

If one small mistake is made it requires a great deal of work to make it right ; 
often the wrong and careless work cannot be undone. In the mending of books 

you learn the importance of these two things So much has to be done 

that you forget yourself in doing for others." 

Another young woman says: 

" The one semester .... has meant more to me than any one of the four 

years of my high-school life The recitations have been very helpful. 

We have not only studied books but very practical things have been discussed- 
Thus the subject has done much to prepare one for life after leaving school, 

whether he enters business or not It is plainly seen that everyone who 

has taken the subject up in high school is filled with it ['library spirit'] by the 

interest taken in all the departments of the work It has given me a 

broader and more sympathetic feeling for people as a whole and a strong desire 
to be of use and help to others." 

"It has made me ambitious to take up the work after leaving school," says 
another. "Not caring to be a teacher I could think of no work which would 
keep up my education until I hit on library work. This I consider the most 
important of all the advantages of Library Economics." 1 

The mending of the old books does more than train the indi- 
vidual in neatness and carefulness : 

Another phase of the work that I liked was the mending of the damaged 
and worn-out books. It was entertaining as well as instructive and it seemed 
like doing a favor to mend an old book; for the very fact that the book was 
worn showed use, and use meant usefulness, and usefulness is one of the things 
most to be desired in a library. For unless a library is useful it has failed in 
its mission. Another lesson learned was the proper handling of books, for the 
mishandling of a book meant the shortening of a book-life just that much. 

As with many another subject sometimes lessons not in the 
textbook are taught. This youth found the truth of this: 

"First of all, Library Economics did the obvious thing: it taught me some- 
thing about libraries, their management, their uses, their trials, and their 
tribulations. Then it gave me a bit of information about the immense systems, 
the Library Association and various organizations, of which I had not the 
slightest knowledge; and the tremendous difficulty of keeping a library and 
making it useful that was the incentive for their formation. But most impor- 
tant, it taught me a lesson that one would least expect in a library course — 
how to work, when to work, to systematize my work, to do my work." 

1 It is interesting to know that similar statements have been made by college 
students to Librarian Henry, of the University of Washington, and these have led to 
more attention being given to the subject in their course. 
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This young woman has found, among other things, her voca- 
tional ideal: 

"Library economy has helped me in my general education more than any 

other subject that I have taken in high school It has taught me that 

things need to be done accurately and properly the first time, or I am making 

a great deal of extra work for other people I have been taught to respect 

public property. When I use a library book that looks as if it had been through 
several civil wars, and I have to spend time erasing marks that others have 
carelessly put in, the only good feeling that I have for that individual is that 

he has given me some work to do before I can earn my credit slip [But 

with all] it has imbued me with the library spirit and I intend to educate myself 
for a librarian." 1 

The influence of the library and the library class upon the 
school itself is the topic of a paragraph in the paper of a young 
woman who was a member of the first volunteer class and has been 
in the library more or less of her time for three years: 

Nothing shows better the value of the library and the library class than 
the fact that most, or in any case, half of the people who use the library now 
are Freshmen and Sophomores, while only three years back most of the Fresh- 
men did not know that such a place existed No one knows what has 

been done in the library who has not watched its growth in the last two or 
three years. It is one of the most valuable parts of the school but .... 
many things are needed to keep it up besides books. 

The subject appeals to the "motor minded": 

Library Economics not only trains the fingers but the mind; it teaches 
one to be accurate in his work, exact, precise, and neat in all things that he 
does. 

And last of all its appeal to the person not intending to take up 
library work is put in another way: 

It has taught me the value of accuracy, promptness, tact, and, perhaps 
the most valuable of all, it has given me a wider knowledge of character and 
people, and what they demand of those who are in public service. It has 
given me a better knowledge of books and their relations and importance to 

1 The following tabulation is from the papers of 32 pupils: 14 speak of the value 
to them of the training in punctuality; 18, in accuracy; 15, in carefulness; 3, in 
concentration of thought upon their work; 4, in economy in the use of materials; 
5, in initiative, adapting materials to ends, and discovering methods of handling 
materials; 3 speak of their increased respect for public property; 14 speak of their 
increased sense of responsibility; 9, of their knowledge of people and sympathy with 
them; 8, of the value of system. 
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all classes of people, and last, and by no means least in importance, it has 
taught me economy and neatness in the use of materials of all kinds. These 
things are of value to everyone at all times, and those courses of study in which 
they would be the most evident requirements are the most useful to students 
after they have reached the third year of high school. 

Here, then, is a vocational subject which follows the trend of 
native interest, the actual world of activities about the young 
person. Here are activities, manual and intellectual, that can be 
performed — that are essential for the conduct of the school. The 
subject is taught along with its application. It is motivated. 
These young people desire to know more about books and libraries — 
some that they may become library workers, others that they may 
know better how to use books. 

The thing that cultivates personality is the exercise of person- 
ality; the feelings and the will must be exercised; voluntary per- 
sonal activity must be aroused. The shaping of personal activity 
by experience is education. Thus, while assisting in managing one 
great department of the school for the common good, the community 
interest, the pupils are developing their own physical, moral, and 
intellectual activities. 



